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venience. Th^re were in that little world of six feet
by three, coat-hangers and cushioned-shelves and
nets for holding odds and ends and night-lights and,
what I most enjoyed, beautifully-laundried bed-
sheets and pillow-cases.   But in that narrow space
with the upper berth almost touching one's head,
dressing appeared almost an impossibility at first
and getting in and out of one's clothes looked like
doing gymnastic exercises. Next morning on waking
up I looked out of the \\indow and sure enough the
wheat-fields were there stretching as far as the eye
could reach.   Morning wore on to afternoon and
afternoon to evening but the inevitable fields seemed
to stretch ever and ever farther.   I sat almost the
whole day in the observation-car at the tail-end of
the train, reading English and American magazines
or talking to Canadian officers, a number of whom
had been travelling with me right up from Toronto
and across the Great Lakes for the last four days.
I told them how much I enjoyed the great sight the
wheat-fields presented, and now that I had seen them
I could quite understand why their country was
called " the Granary of the Empire/*   To which
one of them replied that considering the vast poten-
tialities   of   Canada  in   this  direction  it might
without exaggeration be said "to be at present
little  more  than  scratched/"    The   conversation
then  turning  upon  the  war,   he told me what
I  had all  along  been  suspecting,   that  Neuve
Chapelle was, if at all, a disastrous success, and
further how by the mistake of a divisional general,
who had done so famously in the Great Retreat, our